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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

The Philadelphia Chapter of the American Folk-Lore Society. — 
The first local branch of the American Folk-Lore Society established ac- 
cording to a resolution of the Society at its Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, 
November 28, 1889, is this chapter, which has been organized with the fol- 
lowing officers and rules : Chairman, Mr. Victor Guillou, 615 Walnut Street. 
Secretary, Mr. Stewart Culin, 127 South Front Street. Treasurer, Mr. J. 
Granville Leach, 2 118 Spruce Street. Committee, Mrs. Cornelius Steven- 
son, 237 South Twenty-First Street ; Mr. Francis C. Macauley, 2205 Wal- 
nut Street ; Mr. Richard L. Ashhurst, 1830 Spruce Street. Regulations : 
1. The officers shall be a Chairman, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who 
shall be elected annually on the second Wednesday in December. 2. The 
business of the Chapter shall be conducted by these officers, in cooperation 
with a committee of three members, also elected annually. All recommen- 
dations for membership, and other business matters, shall be sent to the 
Secretary, who will lay them before the Chapter. 3. The Chapter shall 
meet, by notice of the Secretary, not more frequently than once a month. 
4. A contribution of two dollars per year will be required of members to 
meet postage and similar expenses. The stated meetings of the Local 
Chapter will be held on the second Wednesdays of the months of Novem- 
ber, December, January, February, March, April, and May. 

A meeting of the Chapter was held on January 8, 1890, at which an 
address was delivered by Dr. Carl Lumholtz (see above, p. 67). 

Local Meetings in Boston. — A meeting of members of the American 
Folk-Lore Society in the vicinity of Boston was held at the house of Miss 
A. L. Alger, on December 12, 1889. The secretary of this society gave 
an account of the results of the Annual Meeting, and urged the importance 
of establishing monthly meetings in Boston. The sense of those present 
being favorable to such action, it was resolved to meet monthly at private 
houses. On January 31a meeting was held at the house of Dr. Clarence 
J. Blake. Prof. F. W. Putnam, of Cambridge, read a paper on " Evidences 
of the Existence of Ancient Serpent-Worship in America." Views of the 
great serpent mound of Adams County, Ohio (recently saved from demo- 
lition by the generosity of certain ladies of Boston and Newport), were 
shown, and weight was given to the strong probability that it was built 
under the influence of a religious idea, similar to that which had occasioned 
the construction of like mounds in other quarters of the globe. Remarks 
were made on the proof of human sacrifice which had been obtained by 
exploration. In the course of conversation, remarks were made on the 
importance of assisting archaeological research by study of existing tra- 
ditions. The paper of Professor Putnam is to form part of a series by the 
same writer, to appear in the " Century Magazine." 
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In Memoriam. William Francis Allen. — At Madison, Wisconsin, De- 
cember 9, 1889, at the age of fifty-nine years, died William Francis Allen, 
professor of history in the State University of Wisconsin, and one of the 
Council of the American Folk-Lore Society. Professor Allen was graduated 
at Harvard University in 1851, and after leaving college pursued a his- 
torical course in Germany, where for a time he was a pupil of the celebrated 
Mommsen. At the time of his death he was the senior officer in his univer- 
sity, and charged with a great variety of duties in the community where his 
lot was cast. During many years his studies were especially directed to- 
ward a history of Rome, for the use of schools, which he had brought almost 
to completion. The candid, generous, and unselfish nature of Mr. Allen 
inspired general confidence and affection, and his loss has been widely and 
sincerly mourned. Even his friends have been surprised by the warmth 
and number of the unsolicited expressions of grief which his death has oc- 
casioned ; while those who were brought much into contact with him agree 
in mentioning with affection the moral attractiveness and nobility of soul 
which belonged to his character. He was one of those special students 
whose minds are open to many interests ; and in him The American Folk- 
Lore Society loses a good friend a'nd adviser. 

Addresses of The Editorial Committee. — These addresses are as fol- 
lows : — 

Dr. Franz Boas, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, 2041 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Thomas Frederic Crane, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, Takoma Park, D. C. 

The address of the Editor is Cambridge, Mass. 

The Folk-Lore Journal. — We understand that this journal is here- 
after to be edited by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, well known as a student of folk- 
lore. Very recently, Mr. Jacobs has edited a very valuable edition of The 
Fables of ./Esop, in the form of a reprint of the publication of Caxton, with 
an elaborate history. 1 A review of this book has been necessarily deferred 
until the next number of this journal. 

Hints for the Local Study of Folk-Lore in Philadelphia and 
Vicinity. — The Committee of The Philadelphia Chapter of The American 
Folk-Lore Society has prepared the following circular for the guidance of 
local collectors : — 

The expressive term " Folk-lore " has been adopted to designate the col- 
lective sum of the knowledge, beliefs, stories, customs, manners, dialects, 
expressions, and usages of a community which are peculiar to itself, and 
which, taken together, constitute its individuality when compared with other 
communities. 

1 The Fables of j£sop, as first printed by William Caxton in 1484, with those 
of Arian, Alfonso, and Poggio, now again edited and indexed by Joseph Jacobs. 
London : David Nutt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Every community is thus separated from its neighbors by numerous pecul- 
iarities, which, though they may at first seem trivial, exert in their mass a 
powerful influence on the life of the individual and the history of the peo- 
ple in the aggregate, or the " folk." Hence, as a handmaid to the science 
of history and ethnology, and as an aid to the just appreciation of the various 
elements which go to make up a nation, " Folk-lore " is a study of very con- 
siderable importance. It is one, moreover, which appeals to every person, 
because all can contribute to it from their own experience. It should be 
the most popular of studies, as its aim is to record the peculiarities in the 
experiences of every one of us and of our families. 

The American Folk-Lore Society was formed about three years ago to 
collect and preserve the " Folk-lore " of our continent, especially of the 
United States. The formation of local branches will greatly aid in the 
accomplishment of this work, and the Philadelphia members of the Society 
have taken the initiative by creating the Philadelphia Chapter. 

It includes both male and female members, and it proposes to devote 
itself to the special study of the " Folk-lore " of Philadelphia and the region 
for about a hundred miles around the city. 

In order that the scope of its industry may be clearly understood, the 
Committee present the following schedule of topics, which will be separately 
discussed at various meetings of the Chapter, and concerning which they 
urge members to collect all the information within their reach, from news- 
papers, from private sources, and from personal observation. 

Those members who may not care to present in person the facts they 
collect, may forward them to the Secretary, who will collate them and lay 
them before the Chapter at the proper time. 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Anglo-American Field. 

Language — Peculiarities of pronunciation, of grammar, of idioms, and 
of single words, in» and around Philadelphia used by English-speak- 
ing families. 

Superstitions — Omens, portents, ghost stories, weather-warnings, 
haunted houses or localities, prognostics, etc., among the whites of 
English descent ; astrologers, fortune-tellers, etc. 

Songs (ballads), games, plays (of children), folk-literature, almanacs, 
dream books, odd local publications. 
Africo- American Field. 

Language, the (as above), among the colored people of city and coun- 
try. 

Superstitions — Special attention to relics of Voodoo or Obi rites, 
conjuring, magic, medical superstition, stories and tales, religious 
notions or unusual ceremonies (camp-meeting stories), plantation 
songs. 
Local Foreign Fields. 

The Chinese Quarter : Its English dialect ; worship ; imported or 
adopted rites ; games ; customs ; habits. 
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The Italian Quarter : Same as for Chinese. 

The German Quarter : i. Pennsylvania German. 2. Immigrant Ger- 
man. 
Sailors' Haunts. 
Gipsies — Roving tinkers, "tramps," their habits, names, and origin. 

It is also a project of the Chapter to collect a library especially devoted 
to the folk-lore of Philadelphia and vicinity. Contributions to this object 
will be gladly received. Ballads, dream books, almanacs, broadsides, the 
waifs and strays of the ephemeral literature of the city, will be welcome, 
and will be carefully preserved. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 

Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales. By George Bird Grinnell. 
New York: Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 1889. 

Mr. Grinnell has done good service to the science of folk-lore and of gen- 
eral anthropology by recording part of the floating lore of the Pawnees, with 
whom he is so well acquainted. The collection is the more valuable as the 
author has endeavored to tell his tales as nearly as possible in the form he 
heard them. From his remarks it appears that it was high time for a col- 
lection of the tales of the Pawnees, as the tribe is rapidly decreasing in 
number and being assimilated by the whites ; this is a good reason for us 
to be thankful for his endeavors to preserve as much as possible. It seems 
probable that legends collected among tribes living in Indian Territory bear 
traces of the changed conditions of the tribes telling them. Although we 
should desire to have the traditions of a people in as primitive form as pos- 
sible, and in especial free from contact with European ideas, a collection 
of tales, made among a tribe who has recently left its former hunting 
ground, who is thrown into contact with ideas new to it, has a peculiar 
interest in so far, as we may be able to investigate the processes of transfor- 
mation, which have been going on in former times as well as at present, due 
to these various causes. Mr. Grinnell's collection contains material which 
appears to be of considerable age, as well as modern historical tales, and will 
form one of the few available books to which the student of the folk-lore of 
American Indians must always have recourse. He has succeeded in telling 
his tales in an attractive form, although they retain throughout the stamp 
of the peculiar culture of the Indian. Here is the most formidable difficulty 
to the collector of Indian myths and tales, — to make his book intelligible 
and readable, and still not to introduce ideas foreign to the mind of the 
Indian. Certainly the only way that is free from most objections is the col- 
lection of Indian texts, and even here the individuality of the collector makes 
itself felt. Who does not recognize the enthusiastic Frenchman in Petitot's 



